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TO THE READER. 

The publication now before you, is a speci- 
men of a new work shortly to be offered to the 
public, for a share of that patronage which has 
been so liberally extended to literary produc- 
tions of the same character. In introducing 
himself to your notice, the Editor does not 
deem it necessary to attempt Securing your 
countenance by holding forth promises which 
he will never be able to fulfil. Too many lit- 
erary works of this kind have sprung up into 
existence by the aid of large promises of ex- 
cellence, which, being but indifferently realis- 
ed, have caused them, after struggling through 
a transient and ephemeral existence of a few 
months, to sink silently into that peaceful state 
of nothingness in which they had their origin. 

The ARIEL prefers no claims to uncommon 
literary excellence. Yet the Editor hopes, and 
he does not hope unthinkingly, to make it, if 
not a useful, at least an agreeable companion. 

The pages of the Ar1Et will be graced with 
the literary productions of able writers, and of 
either sex. To the Zadies, the Editor desires 
to be more than commonly attentive; and the 
effusions of their muse, “with pencil dipt in 
light,” will always find a ready welcome. 

- If any interest can be attached to a work 
composed of choice, touching, witty, or pathet- 
ic tales; of occasional satire, playful, not se- 
vere nor harsh; of poetry, solemn, tender, or 
amatory ; and bearing on its pages the evi‘lence 
of a wish to please all, we trust the ARIEL 
will not fail of attracting that attention, and 
securing that support, which itr~hail be our 
hearty wish to deserve. ‘ 

The patronage already bestowed is flatter- 
ing. Our subscription list has grown beyond 
our expectations; and we confidently antici- 

pate being able to issuc the first number in the 
course of three weeks. 

The Artrkt will be published, for the pres- 
ent, every other Saturday, at the very low price 
of one dollar fer annum. It will be delivered 
to subscribers in the city, and to those out of 
it, it will be sent by mail. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by 
Ellwood Walter, Agent for the Editor, No. 71, 
Market-st, 5 doors above 2d, Philadelphia. 


SELECT TALES. . 


BLANCHE D” ALBI. 

Blanche D’ Albi, at the time of her decease, 
had been for more than a twelve-month resi- 
dent in the family of Mr. L——, one of the 
wealthiest merchants in the city of London.— 
She had been engaged as French governess to 

‘his four little daughters, who were also provi- 
ded with an English teacher, and attended by 
half the masters,in the metropolis. The young 
Swissess had been received on the most unex- 
ceptionable recommendation, as to character, 


connections and elegant acquirements, but no- 
thing more of her private history was commu- 
nicated, than that she was the only daughter 
of a respectable Protestant minister. ‘That 
the sudden death of both her parents, occur- 
ring within a few months of each other, had 
left her, at the age of eighteen, a destitute or- 
phan, deprived of the protection of an onl 
brother, who, previous to the death of their” 
parents, ha@ taken service in the Swiss corps 
of De Meuron, and had accompanied that re- 
giment toIndia. So situated, Blanche D’ Albi 
had recourse for her future maintenance to the 
expedient so often resorted to, even under hap- 


pier circumstances, by numbers of our young | 


country-women. 

In company with several young persons from 
her own canton, embarked on the same enter- 
prize, and provided with such recommenda- 
tions as could be obtained to mercantile houses 
in London, or to such of her own country- 
men as were already established there, Blanche 
bade adieu to her “own romantic land,”’ and 
very shortly after her arrival in England, it 
was her good fortune to be engaged in the fam- 
ily of Mr. L——, where her situation might 
with truth have “been called almost enviable, 
compared with the general lot of toe per- 
sons in the same circumstances. She shared 
the school-room, and the task of educating four 
engaging spoilt children, with an elderly En- 
glish governess, to whose domineering, but not 
harsh temper, she willingly yielded suprema- 
cy, and was therefore treated by Miss Craw- 
ford with somewhat of the iadelgent conside- 
ration she would have bestowed on an elder 
pupil. The little girls soon attached them- 
selves fondly to their young indulgent govern- 
ess, and their affection soon obtained for her 
ali the good will and unbending kindness it was 
in the nature of Mrs. L—— to confer on any 
human being in a dependant situation. Mr. 
L——,a man of cool and formal manners, full 
impressed with the sense of his own wealt 
and consequence, but one whose better feel- 
ings were not all sacrificed at the shrine of 
Mammon, treated her with invariable and al- 
most attentive politeness, during the stated in- 
tervals when, in attendance on her young char- 
ges, she was admitted to his society. It is 
true, he exchanged but few words with her, 
and those appeared constrained, as if by the 
latent fear of compromising his dignified im- 
portance; but there was a gentleness in the 
tone of his voice when he addressed himself 
to the timid orphan, and a benevolence in his 
eyes, which carried with them to the young 
bereaved heart of Blanche D’ Albi, a far kind- 
lier signification than was implied by the mere 
words of his unvaried formal salutation, “I 
hope you are well to-day, Ma’mselle?” * * 

Those were among her happiest moments 
when, encircled by her young attentive audi- 
tory, she spoke to them—for to ¢hem she could 
speak of it—of her own native land, of its high 
mountains, whose tops were white with snow 
in the hottest summer days; of the seas of ice, 
withtheir hard frozen ridges; of its beautiful 
clear lakes, on one of which she and her little 
brother had been used to row the fairy bark 
of the Chalots, when in their mountain ram- 
bles, they had been feasted on rural dainties 


by the hospitable peasants—of the bounding ~ 
chamois, and of their daring hunters, amongst. 
whom her brother Theodore, and a yo 
friend of his, whom she called Horace, h 
been foremost; andthen she told how, once 
returning from a long and venturous chase, the 
friends had brought htr homé a little wound- 
ed chamois—and the children, never tired of 
hearing how she had nursed and reared, and 
at last, with success almost unexampled, bro’t 
to perfect tameness, the wild creature ofthe 
mountain; and how Horace Vaudreul ieee 
had learned to speak his name and that of The- 
odore familiarly) had encircled its slender él- 
egant neck with a small silver collar, on which 
was engraven, “J’appartiens a Blanche.”—=[I 
belong to Blanche.] 
Twice since her residence in the family of Mir, 
L——, the monotonous existence of Blanche » 
had been diversified by occurrences of un- 
speakable importance toher. Twice had she 
reccived letters from India—voluminous let- 
ters, penned by more than one hand, thou 
contained in the same envel directed by 
her brother. She wept abundantly over the 
first of these packets—over her brother’s let- 
ter—his reply to that in which she had com- 
municated to him their mutual loss, and her 
own plans to seeK an honorable subsistence as 
governess in some English family. It is easy. 
to conceive the deeply affecting pu of that 
fraternal answer. Even from that fearful dis- 
tance, the hearts of the orphans met and min- 
gled. The tears of Theodore had blotted the 
lines, on which those of Blanche fell as she 
read, like summer rain-drops—as free, as fast, 
and as kindly, lightening her heart of the Tong- 
ent-up load of unparticipated grief. But 
heodore’s letter containéd one written in a 
different hand-writing, and though the tears 
of Blanche still fell as she perused those char- 
acters, they were the last drops of the show- 
er, through which a sunbeam was already 
breaking. Upon the contents of that packet 
she might have been said to live for many 
weeks—for day after day her eyes fed upon 
them, till one of her little innocent observers 
asked, in a tone of artless sympathy, if she . 
were not tired of trying to learn all that close 
long writing by heart, which had ygxed her 
so much too, at the first reading? é 
The second letters were as eagerly and anx- 
iously opened as the former had been. But 
these were read with glistening eyes only, 
while the rekindled light of gladness beamed 
on the ingenuous countenance of Blanche; and 
sometimes, in the midst ofsome twentieth re- 
perusal, as if her heart sought sympathy in 
the exuberance of its rg oe she would 
catch up in her arms, and half smother with 
playf Aedog one of the wondering children— 
as ready, however, at least to share the joy of 
their young instructress, as to participate in 
her sorrows. With those last letters came an 
ivory work-box, an elegant oriental toy, lined 
with sandal wood, and fitted up with man 
compartments, each containing some ingen 
ous nicknack—some small tool of fairy work- 
manship fashioned for a lady’s hand, or some 
exquisite essence in its flacon of gilded glass. 
The delight it was to the inquisitive children 


to pry.over and over again, ingo every, drawer 
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and compartment in this beautiful box! And 
Blanche was too sweet-tempered to refuse the 
often asked indulgence, only she watched with 
jealous care, lest their little busy fingers should 
unwittingly injure any part of the delicate 
workmanship ; and if Miss Crawford was pre- 
sent, she resisted with evident annoyance their 
importunities to be allowed to take out of a 
cunning secret drawer (which had not long re- 
mained secret from them,) two beautiful little 
pictures—*so beautiful!” they said, and “one 
so like Ma’amselle !”—That one was her bro- 
ther’s miniature; and when they asked her if 
she'did not love him dearly for sending her 
such a fine present, she smiled and blushed, 
‘and simply answered, that she did indeed dear- 
ly love him. The little girls were not long in 
iscovering, moreover, that the return of this 
dear brother had beem announced in his last 
letter. The regiment was recalled to Europe, 
and he wrote on the eve of embarkation. * * 
It so happened, that on the very evening 
when the peart of Blanche was overflowing 
with its secret hoard of gladness,—Oh! how 
long had that poor heart been a stranger to 
such blissful feelings!—Mrs. L ’s circle 
was a large and gay one, and a proposal to 
form quadrilles being suddenly made, and as 
promptly acceded to, Mademoiselle was de- 
tained to take her patient sitting at the piano- 
forte. She had always acceded with willing 
sweetness to similar requisitions, but this even- 
ing she sat down to the instrument with even 
joyous readiness, and the exuberance of her 
happiness found expression in such sprightly 
measures, that her flying fingers soon outstript 
the common time of the dancers, and many 
breathless calls for moderation were sent to- 
wards her from the scampering and despair- 
ing performers. ‘Then would she laugh and 
blush, and shake her head in playful self re- 
proach at her own lawless performance, and 
tor a while—a very little while—the restless 
fingers were restrained to slower movements: 
once or twice she looked towards the dancers, 
as if with a vehement longing to spring up and 
mingle in their gay evolutions; but those glan- 
ces were momentary, and her eyes dropped 
again upon the ivory keys; but such a smiling 
and half-exulting playfulness lurked about her 
mouth, as if she were anticipating some hour 
of future gladness, when she should join hands 
once more in the merry dance with the com- 
panions of her youth, on the earth—the love- 
ly green sward, of her own dear country.— 
Whatever were the fond reveries of poor 
Blanche, it is certain that her musical task 
was so unequally performed that evening, as 
to cause much discomfiture among the dan- 
cers, at length despairingly manifested in their 
relaxing exertions, and in the tedious, loung- 
ing pauses between the sets. 

During one of these, a small knot of gentle- 
men stood conversing with Mrs. L——, close 
to the piano-forte, on which, mingled with 
music, books and manuscripts, lay several 
pamphlets and newspapers. One of the gen- 
tlemen, carelessly glancing his eye over the 
miscellaneous heap, caught up a paper with 
suddenly excited interest, exclaiming, “Ah! 
here is already a public account of the melan- 
choly occurrence, of which my letters from 
Madras make mention.” Then rapidly he 
read aloud the paragraph which stated that, 
“The Regiment de Meuron being under or- 
ders for Europe, had been safely embarked on 
board the transports provided for its reception, 
all but the last boat, consisting of the Lieut. 
Colonel, his lady, and their family, and two 
young officers of the regiment, when by some 
mismanagement the boat was suddenly upset 
in that tremendous surf, and notwithstanding 
the exertions of the natives or their attending 
catamarans, every’soul perished, except the 
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wife and youngest daughter of the colonel, and 
one of the young officers, Lieut. D’ Albi.” — 
Then followed the names of those who had 
found a watery grave, and the gentleman ran 
them quickly over, till just as he had pronounc- 
ed that of “ Horace Vaudreuil,” a sudden crash 
of the piano keys caused a general start, and 
all eyes turning simultaneously towards the 
young musician, who had been awaiting the 
pleasure of the dancers in silence, patient and 
unnoticed, it was perceived that she had fallen 
forward on the instrument, her face and arms 
resting on the keys, and almost hidden by the 
redundance of fair soft ringlets, which had 
burst in rich disorder from the confining braid. 
She was raised up, and conveyed to a sofa in 
a state of death-like insensibility, from which, 
after long application of various stimulants, 
she revived only to relapse into successive 
faintings. The family apothecary being sum- 
'moned, by his direction she was conveyed to 
her chamber and to her bed, and his prognos- 
tics were unhappily verified towards morning, 
when she awoke from a sort of trance in which 
she had lain some hours, in a high paroxysm 
of delirious fever. * * * 
Mr. L—— was truly and humanely concern- 
ed for the distressing situation of poor Blanche. 
So young! so fair! so friendless! so utterly de- 
pendent now, in her unconscious state, on the 
mercy and charity of strangers—on the world’s 
cold charity. * * * By his order a careful 
nurse was provided, and a skilful physician 
called in, when, at the close of the second day 
from her seisure, Mademoiselle D’ Albi was 
pronounced by the apothecary tobe in imminent 
danger. Dr. M.’s opinion coincided but too 
perfectly with that of his medical subaltern, 
and in spite of their united ¢ndeavors to save 
the interesting young creature intrusted to 
their care, it soon became evident that the 
hand of death was on her, and that human art 
was powerless to unloose that fatal grasp.— 
Previous*to her dissolution, she lay for many 
days in a state of perfect stupor, far less pain- 
ful to contemplate than the previous delirium, 
during which she had talked incessantly with 
the embodied creatures of her fancy, rambling 
volubly in her native tongue, and now and then 
breaking out into snatches of wild songs or 
wilder laughter. But at last that fearful mirth 
died away in fainter and fainter bursts, and 
broken syllables, and inarticulate sounds suc- 
ceeded the voluble gp like dying mur- 
murs of a distant echo, and “then,” as the 
nurse expressed it, “she lay asquiet asalamb,” 
for many, many days, with eyes half closed but 
not in slumber, or at least only in that slum- 
brous torpor, the gentle harbinger of a more 
Towards the close of the fourteenth day of 
Blanche’s illness, the respiration of the uncon- 
scious sufferer became quick and laborious, and 
Dr. M. whose finger was on her pulse, direct- 
ed that the curtains of her bed should be drawn 
aside, and a free current of air admitted thro’ 
the open windows. Mr. L—— had entered 
with the physician, and stationing himself at 
the bed’s foot, stood there with folded arms, 
and eyes fixed in sad and hopeless contempla- 
tion on the affecting object beforehim. Though 
the eyes of Blanche were more than half veil- 
ed by their full, heavy lids,a streak of soft blue 
was still discernable through the long dark 
lashes, from whence, however, emanated no 
spark of intelligence; and far different from 
the finely blended rose-hues of healthful beau- 
ty, was that bright crimson which burnt in 
either cheek. Her head was raised little 
from the pillow, by the supporting arm ofjthe 
nurse, who, with her hand still at liberty, put 
aside the deep frill of her cap, and the disor- 


dered ringlets which had escaped beneath it, 


comforting coolness those throbbing teniples 
and that burning brow. It was a beautiful, 
mild, warm April evening, redolent of life and 


joy, and Nature’s renovation, and the pale, gol- 


den light of an April sunset penetrated even 
through a London atmosphere, and amongst a 
labyrinth of high walls, and blackened roofs, 
and clustering chimneys, into the very cham- 
ber of. Blanche; and even to that confined 
chamber, and over those gloomy precincts, 
came the soft breath of Spring, breathing de- 
licious fragrance, as it was wafted through her 
open window, over a box of mignonette, coaxed 
into early blossom by the assiduous cherishing 
of one who had watched over her miniature 
garden with the impatient interest of eager 
childhood. 

The balmy air stole gently, gradually into 
the sick chamber, and between the parted cur- 
tains of the bed, as though it were a thing of 
intelligence, and came gladly on its blessed 
mission to convey to the dying Blanche the las’ 
soothing sensation she might yet taste on earth ; 
the odorous wafting of her favorite flowers.— 
It came not in vain, as the caressing coolness 
played over her face; and when it had wan- 
dered a few moments amongst the parted ring- 
lets, her quick and laborious breathing became 
less and less distressing, and at length, inhaling 
one long and deep inspiratiun, subsided into 
regular and almost imperceptible respiration, 
like that of a sleeping infant. 

At that moment, there struck up at the far- 
ther end of a neighboring street a strain of 
wild music, from a band of itinerant musicians, 
wandering Savoyards. Wild and touching was 
the strain, as it came mellowed by distance, 
and mingled with the evening breeze. It was 
“Le Rans des Vaches.” To every son and 
daughter of Helvetia, a spirit-stirring spell, a 
magic melody, never yet listened to unmoved 
by any wanderer from her mountain land— 
only the insensible ear of death, or of the dy- 
ing-++-but it seemed as if perception yet lin- 
gered in that of Blanche. As the notes of that 
national air swelled out more and more dis- 
tinctly, a slight tremor passed over her fea- 
tures, and at last, as if awakening from a deep 
sleep, her soft blue eyes perfectly unclosed, 


and glancing upwards towards the female form, | 


on whose bosom her head was pillowed, she 
murmured in herown native tongue, “Maman! 
bonne Maman!” 

As she uttered those few faltering words, 
her head sunk lower upon the nurse’s breast, 
and half turning her face inward on that kind 
pillow, like a weary child, the fair cye-lids 
dropped heavily over those soft blue orbs; but 
long after their lustre was forever shrouded, 
and leng after the beautiful lips were clesed, 
and the last breath had escaped them in those 
few touching words, the smile still lingered 
there, with which those werds were spoken, 
as if impressed by the parting rapture of re- 
cognition with the Maternal Spirit, permitted, 
possibly, to accompany the dark Angel on his 
awful mission, to overcome his terrors by her 
looks of heavenly welcome, and receiving from 
his hands the new Celestial, to be its conduc- 
tress to those abodes cf bliss, towards which, 
even in their day of mortal probation, the pi- 
ous Mother had “trained up her child in the 
way she should go.” ae > 


PasTORETTA was the daughter of a plain 
country gentleman, whose independent cir- 
cumstances enabled him to give her liberal 
advantages. She passed through all the com- 
mon forms of education, and no expense was 
spared to accomplish her mind and person. 

But her parents, though kind and indulgent, 
were illiterate, and gave her entirely into the 
hands of her teachers, not pretending to dic- 


that the sweet fresh air might visit with its 


tate in what way she should be taught, or how 
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her studies should be arranged. In the ma- 
nagement of her scientific pursuits, the too 
common error prevailed. Every study calcu- 
lated to elevate her mind and abstract her 
from self-admiration, was enforced wpon her 
as a task, to which she must submit, because 
such knowledge as it would furnish was fash- 
ionable; asa reward for accomplishing such 
tasks, she was allowed to read romances, nov- 
els, and that captivating kind of poetry which 
heats the imagination, but never mends the 
heart.——She abounded in feeling and in senti- 
ment; but it was that feeling and that senti- 
ment which centres in self. It was easy and 
delightful to recline on a bed of roses, and 
melt in tender anguish over a dying insect; 
but carry Pastoretta into a sick room where 
poverty and sickness are united ; bid her watch 
a dying friend; bid her perform those offices 
which the weakness attendant upon long sick- 
ness and confinement require, and she becomes 
impatient, her nerves are affected, her deli- 
cate frame is exhausted, and every pretence 
is laid hold.of that can excuse her attendance, 
or free her from care. Yet had you told Pas- 
toretta she was destitute of sensibility, she 
would have thought you barbarous. She had 
been indulged in light reading till her mind 
was too much enervated to bear the discipline 
of reason; and as soon as she was freed from 
the restraints of a school, all high pursuits 
were thrown by, and she was careful to cher- 
ish those delightful emotions only which she 
found luxuriantly described by the poet and 
the novelist. When brought down by unpros- 
perous fortune to the gross realities of life, 
despair and suicide ensued. 

The restraints of parental authority, mild 
as it was, early became irksome; and Pasto- 
retta determined by marrying to become her 
own mistress. A husband she was sure, could 
not oppose the wishes of a wife like her. She 
promised herself a life of rapture, and be- 
lieved that all distress would cease when once 
freed from a mother’s cautions and a father’s 
advice, which she ever considered as the off- 
spring of prudery, prejudice and affection, and 
treated with open contempt by acting in di- 
rect opposition. 

She married, at the early and inexperienced 
age of fifteen, a gentleman of a fine person 
and much good nature, but for whom she ne- 
ver felt that deep rooted esteem absolutely 
essential to happiness in the marriage state. 
After she commenced house-keeping, and 
found that something more must be done, than 
merely to recline on beds of flowers, wander 
by charming rivulets, or waste the day in re- 
ciprocations of fondness, she became petulent; 
her mouth was no longer decked with per- 

etual dimples; she fretted, wept and up- 
braided. Domestic discord soon produced se- 
rious and lasting distress. Her husband, weak 
in principle as herself, sought abroad the plea- 
sure he no longer found at home. Dissipation 
impaired his constitution, and wasted his for- 
tune; bankruptcy ensued; and the wife, who 
ought to have soothed his sorrow, and by in- 
dustry and economy assisted in retrieving his 
fortune, upbraided him for reducing one, whose 
education was so refined, to a mere household 
drudge.—Such united perplexities were too 
mighty for his enfeebled constitution, and Pas- 
toretta was left a widow at the age of thirty. 
She had $gwo fine children, but was destitute 
of any méans of subsistence. Some able friend 
offered her liberal assistance that she might 
establish herself in some eligible line of busi- 
ness, but Pastoretta had read in her favorite 
authors of men and women who nodly died 
rather than receive pecuniary assistance, and 
believing that her exquisite sensibility never 
could support a state of dependence, she ob- 
stinately refused all relief, and suffered her 


creditors to throw her into prison, determin- 
ing there to finish what she imagined a life of 
misery, by poison. She effected her horrid 
purpose the second day of her imprisonment, 
rushing unbidden into the presence of her 
eternal Judge, leaving her children unprovided 
for, uneducated, and to the mercy of strangers. 

Pastoretta is no imaginary character; the 
author personally knew her, knew her to be 
possessed of fine talents, a lovely person, and 
most engaging manners; and had she been 
hroperly educated, she would have been an or- 
nament to science, and a blessing to the world. 

It will not do to raise the superstructure of 
an edifice before the foundation is well secu- 
red. <A girl who studies little and reads much, 
is more exposed to the storms of fate, more 
liable to be raised too high or sunk too low, 
than even one who never reads any thing. 

Had Pastoretta’s mind been properly regu- 
lated and methodized by study, had she been 
made acquainted with life and manners as 
they really are, from books which breathe the 
language of truth, however dissonant to the 
pride of the human heart; had shé been gui- 
ded by that wisdom, 

whose 
visio’ shadows fly, 
0 sees throu eve disguise 
That all, but solid joys, , 
Is vanity and woe;” 
had she been taught that we must live like 
christians, not sentimentalize with the novel- 
ist, or expect’ to be any thing more than de- 
endants on heaven and on each other, her 
ate would have been found supportable ; her 
babes would not have been forsaken, the poi- 
son never would have touched her lips. 

To prevent girls from reading every novel 
extant, is now nearly impossible. But it should 
be the business of those who instruct to forti- 
fy their minds against the attacks they invari- 
ably make upon virtue by pointing out their 
defects, and by impressing this truth upon the 
mind, that they are the offspring of imagina- 
tion, and afford no pictures of real life, no 
rules that can guide them through a rough 
and hard-judging world. 


MR. WELLESLEY POLE. 

The case of this degraded man comes out 
into more signal infamy from its solitariness. 
It is the unexampled enforcement of a law 
which originated in a remote and rigid age. 
A late number of the London Traveller states, 
that Lord Chancellor Eldon has given judg- 
ment refusing him the guardianship of his 
own children, on account of the immorality of 
his habits. Mr. W. Pole is the son of Lord 
Maryborough, and nephew of the Marquis of 
Wellesley and Duke of Wellington, and con- 
nected with several families of the first dis- 
tinction. Many of our readers will recollect 
that about fifteen years ago he married the 
beautiful Miss Tilney Long, a lady of prince- 
ly fortune and singular excellence. ‘That for- 
tune all, except her pin-money, he wasted in 
gambling and in every species of dissipation. 
She was obliged to leave him and return to 
her friends broken-hearted, and in the last 
stages of ruined health. While she lived she 
divided with that most unworthy husband the 
little annuity that remained to her; but the 
period was short, and she left in the care of 
her friends, two sons and a daughter. 

The suit recently determined, was brought 
b Wellesley Pole, to obtain the guardianship 
of these children; and the independence of 
Lord Eldon in refusing that claim, does honor 
to him and to the British nation. It is a brand 
upon the forehead of the wretch, reckless 
and heartless as he is, which will be felt; for 
it shuts him out from the sympathies of every 
respectable being. 


eye, 


A country girl who had come into Aber- 


deen last summer for her education, had, dur+; 
ing her stay there, fallen in with a young ¥ 


tradesman: and a very close intimacy existed 
between them. At the end of summer the 
girl was recalled to the country; there also 
she procured a sweetheart who did not mince 
matters, but came instantly to terms; he bade 
her name the happy day, and at length she 
did name it: her friends concurred, and every 
thing was going on in a fair way for the con- 
summation. As is usual on these occasions, 
the bride set out for town to purchase her 
‘marriage braws,’ accompanied by the bride- 
groom, and possessed of £10 which she had 
received from her father. A fatal journey— 
fatal at least for the country bridegroom: for, 
going out under some pretence from her lodg- 
ings, she met her former lover; a few minutes, 
certainly not two hours, saw them proclaimed 
and married !—The astonishment and chagrin 
of the disappointed swain, beggar deserip- 
tion; and he went home in a sad state of des-. 
pondency, leaving his faithless love in the 


possession of his more fortunate rival, Ree 


affair took place last Thursday. 


WaAsHINGTON’s CovrtTsuip.—The cire 


stance attending Washington’s first interview ~ 


with his lady, we shall give from the relation 
of an aged gentleman, now no more. The 

rovincial colonel was proceeding to Williams- 

urg, when he fell in with P. Chamberlayne, 
Esq. one of the ancient aristocracy of Virgi- 
nia, who lived in a style of great hospitality 
at his seat, in the county of New Kent. Cham- 
berlayne pressed the colonel to dine with him, 
(as Virginians of those days were not in the 
habit of making short or ceremonious visits,) 
but was answered, that important business at 
the seat of government made a compliance, 
however agreeable, quite out of the question. 
Chamberlayne now feturned to the charge, 
by informing his friend, that it was in his pow- 


er to introduce him to a fine, young, and hand-. ~ 


some widow, who was spending some days at 
his house. ‘The gallant colonel consented ta 
stop, but it was to dine—only to dine—while 
his unsaddled horses ate a mouthful, and then 
to be off, so'as to accomplish ten or fifteen 
miles of his journey by night-fall. Fate des-. 
tined this interview to produce the long and 
happy union, which soon followed the first 
meeting and mutual attachment of the par- 
ties; for the enamoured ccloncl, making duty 
for this time only, to yield to love, permitted 
the sun to set and rise again upon him, the 
guest of Chamberlayne. e ensuing evening 
the colonel departed, “nothing loath,” to ac- 
cept the kind bidding of his hospitable host 
to call again. The marriage took place about 
1760, at the white house, in the county of 
New Kent. 


A remarkable instance of animation pro- — 


longed for many years without air or nourish- 
ment, was discovered on the 25th December 
last, by Mr. Houghton, cabinetemaker, of Bu- 
ry, Suffolk, (Eng.) who, in splitting a piece of 
elm, laid open a cavity about the size of a 
walnut, containing a large beetle, which at 
first appeared in a torpid state, but on being 
placed in a warm room soon after showed 
signs of life? The cavity was situated nearly 
in the centre of the tree, and entirely sur- 
sounded by solid wood. ‘The part of the tree 
where it was found, has probably been en- 
closed by the subsequent growth of not Bess 
than 30 or 40 years. w 


Industry may be considered as 


ther be tied with a bow than a double knit, 


that the contents may not,be too difficult of 
purpases. 


access for reasonable 


and frugality as its strings, which sh Ta- 
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FEMALE GENIUS AND BEAUTY. 


The boundless expansion and versatility of in- 
tellect that illuminate the writings of Madame 
de Stael and Miss Porter, have filled Euro 
and America with admiration: and the erudite 
and splendid productions of Miss Edgeworth, 
have meat English literature with as pure 
and sparkling an ore as philosophy could raise 
out of an inexhaustible mine, that is alive to 
the various sympathies and feelings that gov- 
ern and direct the passions of humanity. In 
the works of Lady Morgan we find every sub- 
ject arrayed in the seducing charms of senti- 
mental sorcery, and rendered still more at- 
tractive by the graceful drapery of flowery 
diction. In the romantic enthusiasm of patri- 
otism—in the passion of energy that distin- 
guish her vindication of her country; in the 
magnificence of style, and in the vivid portrai- 
ture of Irish character, she is eminently supe- 
rior to Miss Edgeworth. On reading her 
‘ Italy’ we are astonished by the bright efful- 
gence of her views, the power of her descrip- 
‘tions, and the philosophic musings and apt 
~oneeptions, which pervade the pages of that 


"eelebrated work—a work which, while it fill- 


"A the sceptered despots of the “Holy Alli- 


+ “ance” with terror, drew forth from Lord By- 


ron, the memorable and laudatory compliment, 
which our fair country-women prize more 
highiy than all the imperial commendations 
which the Czsars and Czars could bestow up- 
on their adulating favorites. We compassion- 
ate the tasteless critic who is not delighted 
with the beauty of her style, and the glow of 
her sentiments, when she touches the affec- 
tions and passions of the human heart; as, like 
Goethe and Rosseau, her pages are fraught 
with that spirit of impassioned cloquence, 
which impresses upon her composition the scal 
of rapturous enchantment, and enlarges our 
ideas, & liberalizes our mind, while it strength- 
ens those bonds of philanthropy that bind us 
to our fellow-creatures. The power of woman 
in this literary age, is become as potent from 
intellectual influence as she was formerly from 
personal attraction. Still we must grant, that 
even in ancient times, those women who gov- 
erned the heart and understanding of men with 
the most unbounded sway, owed their power 
less to the witchery of beauty and the charms 
of youth, than to their strength of mind and 
cultivation of talent. A woman of elegant per- 
sonal exterior, without the pclish of accom- 
plishment, is like a flower without perfume. 
Aspasia possessed neither youth nor beauty 
when Socrates became her disciple, and imbi- 
bed the principles of the philosophy of love 
at her feet; and her charms were faded when 
Athens was governed by her decrees through 
the medium of Pericles. Corinna, of whose 
talents we read so much, and of whose beauty 
we know so little, presided over the studies as 
well as the heart of Pindar. The splendid 
abilities of Catharine ef Russia raised her from 
a cottage toa throne. Madame de Maintenon 
in the declineof life, by the magnctism of her 
conversation, and the briliancy of her accom- 
plishments, had more power over the hcart 
and councils of the despotic Louis XIV, than 
the fascinating La Vallicre in all the winning 
attractions of youth, or Montespan in all the 
alluring splendor of beauty; if we are to cre- 
dit the assertions of Dio, the only gallantry the 
voice of scandal could lay to the charge of 
Cicero, was his devoted attachment and lite- 
rary correspondence with Cesellia, a female 
‘wit and philosopher of seventy. It has been 
acknowledged by the Emperor Napoleon, that 
the colloquial briliancy and gay vivacity of 
Josephine could chase away the gloomy spirit 
of care from his perturbated mind sooner than 
the conjugal endearments of the lovely daugh- 


ter of the Czsars. 


A woman merely beauti- 
ful may attract; a woman polished, with a me- 
diocrity of education, may please, and both 
united may have a transient triumph over the 
heart of man; but it is sense and virtue, em- 
bellished by the graces of accomplishment, that 
only fasten on the mind and enchain the affec- 
tions: if to those precious qualities are added 
animation of temper, cheerful disposition and 
softness of manners, the power of their pos- 
sessor becomes altogether irresistible—it is 
fondly acknowledged by the heart—it is rat- 
ified by the understanding, and it exalts every 
delight the senses can bestow. 


WOMAN IN EUROPE. 


In our rambles about this town, [San Remo, 
in Italy,] we witnessed one of those pictures 
which are but too common in this country.— 
A company of perhaps fifty females were em- 
— in carrying baskets of sand upon their 

eads to mend the road, while a large party of 
men consisting probably of their husbands and 
brothers, were engaged in playing ball near 
by, and a groupe of fat priests and friars were 
looking on! In every part of the continent of 
Europe we have yet visited, woman is made 
the drudge of life, on whom all its servile offi- 
ces devolve, reminding one of the aboriginal 
state of society in our own country. By the 
indolence or tyranny of the other sex, she is 
driven from her little sphere of domestic cares, 
and compelled to undergo toils fit only for beasts 
of burden. Even in France, polished, gallant 
France, the boasted land of chivalry and love, 
ten thousand instances of the degradation and 
slavery of females strike the mind of the tra- 
veller with indignation —Carter’s Lettere. 


WOMEN. 

The good government of families leads to 
the comfort of communities and the welfare 
of the state. Of every domestic circle, home, 
that scene of purest and dearest joy—home 
is the empire of woman. There she plans, 
directs, performs, the acknowledged source of 
dignity and felicity. Where female virtue is 
most pure, female sense most improved; fe- 
male deportment most correct, there is most 
propriety of social manners. The early years 
of childhood, these most precious years of 
life and opening reason, are confined to wo- 
man’s superintendance; she therefore may be 
presumed to lay the foundation of all the vir- 
tue, and all the wisdom that enrich the world. 


THE 


SATURDAY EVENING. 

How seldom one thinks of himself! The 
gay, busy world as it revolves in its ceaseless 
orbit—the things of fashion and opinion as 
they dance before the vision—the wild whirl 
of to-day, which is reckless of to-morrow, 
ail consume the sands of life, and yet we ne- 
ver pause to reflect upon ourselves. 

It has been said, that all are selfish by na- 
ture; and yet no remark was ever more un- 
just. We will adduce for example your bright- 
est specimen of genius—one who has the Pro- 
methean spark in his soul, who looks upon the 
landscape and loves it—who sees virtue and 
fails prostrate at its shrinc—and yet practices 
vice.—Vice is a relative term—the Hindoo 
priest, who urges the widow to mount the fu- 
neral pile of murder, is less guilty of crime 
on account of his ignorance, than the Chris- 
tian who breaks a less moral tie. So genius, 
“which knows the right and yet the wrong 
pursues,” is vicious when compared with folly. 

How few of the favored sons of talent act 
up to their high profession. In all arts, in all 


sciences, genius, like a comet, is ever eccen- 


tric, and its irregularity, comparatively speak- 
ing, is a crime—can it be reduced to consist- 
ency? can education and mind be led to adopt 
the plain morality of an honest yeoman? 
ethod is every thing—a virtuous system 
will prove an overmatch for evil habits; and 
a Saturday evening should recall one from the 
troubles and outward assaults of the world to 
an inward communication with himself, ‘his 
conduct, his location as to here and hereafter. 
It should be like the cottage of the lover and 
the laborer—he should sit down beside the 
fireside of his own heart, call around him his 
children, which are his thoughts, and with 
them enter into judgment as to the past, and 
from this calculate upon better things to be 
performed in the future. Men read history 
to be informed of the past—they gravely cal- 
culate from prediction what may ensue from 
the aspect of the present political world—and 
yet forget to look at the past of their own 
lives, and to draw a horoscope of their future 
existence even upon earth. ‘The world is self- 
ish, it is said—and yet how little of man’s life 
is devoted to himself. True it is that ambi- 
tion claims a part—the love of distinction, of 
pleasure, of ease, are creditors which claim 
more—but real selfishness, which is aside 
from these outward objects, and which relates 
to the settlement of our accounts with our- 
selves, takes no part in the drama of exist- 
ence; and is untried before the forum of con- 
science. 

How seldom do we strive to be acquainted 
with ourselves! with the springs of action 
which govern us—the course of life which we 
pursue—the very detail of criminal careless- 
ness which marks our conduct—all unnoticed 
as we sweep onward to death. 

Is there no remedy?—let each Saturday 
night sit in judgment upon the other six days 
of the week, and let the Sabbath be devoted 
to virtuous resolutions, penitence and prayer. 

Ruin sy Rum.—A writer in the Philan- 
thropist says, that he was employed for a 
month in a small store, about ten years ago, 
in one of the western counties of this state. 
In a circle of about forty families there were 
ten young and middle aged men, who often 
visited the store; who would always take a 
glass or two, and sometimes tarry late, and 
get nearly drunk and quarrel. Still, they 
thought themselves respectable; some of them 
were wealthy, and ranked high in civil and 
military life. ‘The writer lately had occasion 
to visit the same place; and now calls upon 
us to listen to the following melancholy re-. 
sults of this course, produced in ten years. 
“One has been several times in prison for 
crimes committed while intoxicated; and is 
now a miserable, wandering vagabond without 
money and without friends; another is a pau- 
per, a loathsome being who is never sober 
when he can obtain stimulants of sufficient 
strength to drown his faculties; and the other 
eight have died drunkards, at an average age 
of about forty years. Every one of them hac 
dissipated his property, and become a burden 
to his friends and the community, before the 
fell monster intemperance completed his work 
by hurrying them from time to eternity.” 


I would have every one to consider that he 
is, in this life, nothing more than a passenger, 
and that he is not to set up his rest here, but 
to keep an attentive eye upon that state of be- 
ing to which he approaches every moment.— 
This single consideration would be sufficient to 
extinguish the bitterness of hatred, the thirst 
of avarice, and the cruelty of ambition. 


Vice stings us even in our pleasures, but 


Virtue consoles us even in our pains. 
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THE ARIEL. 
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A Moravian EsTABLISHMENT.—I went to 


visit a Moravian establishment in the town of 
Sarapta. Opposite the inn formerly stood a 
house containing eighty bachelors, and near it 
one containing eighty spinsters. The house 
of the former has been burnt: down; that of 
the latter has escaped. The females divide 
their own dwelling with the men, till theirs is 
rebuilt. When a bachelor is tired of a life of 
celibacy, he goes next door, chooses.one out 
of the eighty spinsters, and makes her his wife. 
The pair become members of the general 
community, and keep a house for themselves. 
The vacancies are filled up by the children of 
those who had once been inmates of these 
mansions of single blessedness. I was highly 
gratified with my visit to this human hive. 
Every thing was in the neatest order; the sis- 
ters, as they are called, with their little caps, 
and uniform dress, reminded me of our fair 
Quakers.—The female children were engaged 
in reading and writing; the young women 
were employed in domestic concerns. The 
old maids, for there were a few, were occupi- 
ed in knitting and needle-work. All were 
busy at the occupation best adapted to their 
peculiar habits and talents. Nor were the 
brothers idle; here were shoemakers, tailors, 


weavers, printers, and book-binders. I was 
shown a fine collection of the serpents and 
other reptiles of Southern Russia. I saw also 


a large collection of antiquities found in the 
neighborhood, which proves the former ex- 
istence of an ancient city on this spot.—Ke/i- 
pfiel’s Journey from India to England. 
QUICK COURTSHIP. 
A gentleman who resides in the neighbor- 


* hood of Manchester, and who, having paid his 


addresses to a young lady who resides not 
many miles from Liverpool, and who, it is 
stated, had so far approved of his suit as to 
fix a day, in the last week, for the perform- 
ance of the marriage ceremony, came to town 
on Saturday week, for the purpese of making 
preparations for the approaching nuptials. In 
the course of the day, he entered a glover’s 
shop not one mile from a street which is un- 
dergany great improvements, to purchase 
gloves for the wedding. A young lady was 
behind the counter. She smiled, as female 
shopkeepers generally do, when they observe 
the face of a male customer.—The gloves 
were soon displayed on the counter, and the 
fair one proceeded to fit a pair on the hand of 
her new customer. The gentleman first look- 
ed at the lady, then at the gloves, and again 
at the lady. His eye brightened—his bosom 
heaved, and a sigh escaped. In another mo- 
ment the gentleman was desperately, incura- 
bly inlove. He forgot her whom he had come 
hither to marry, and became a faithless lover. 
He instantly offered his hand to the fair glo- 
ver. She just hesitated one mement, as la- 
dies generally hesitate when placed in such 
singular circumstances, and blushingly yielded 
herself to his soft seduction —On Monday last 
the parties were married, and drove out of 
town, attended by a splendid cavalcade, to the 
residence of the devoted inamorato. 

RETIREMENT.—Before you think of retir- 
ing from the world, be sure you are fit for re- 
tirement, In order to which it is necessary 
that you have a mind so composed by pru- 
dence, reason and religion, that it may bear 
being looked into; a turn for rural life, and a 
love for study. , 


The world, says a Persian philosopher, is 
an echo which returns us our own words; for 
which reason, if we would be well spoken of 
in the world, we must speak well of others. 


Sucar PLantTations.—A Louisiana paper 
states, that Gen. Wade Hampton has three 
sugar plantations on the Mississippi, below 
Donaldson, upoh which 300 hands are em- 
ployed, who make this year 1000 hhds. of 
1280 Ibs. each, worth in New-Orleans, at the 
ordinary price of 7 cents per lb. $89,600. 
The General, however, shipping his own su- 
gar to the northern markets, estimates his 
nett revenue, this year, from his Louisiana 
plantations, at $ 100,000. = 

‘Judge Carlier has, on the Mississippi, eppo- 
site to Donaldson, seventy acres of cane, num- 
ber of hands employed 30, quantity of sugar 
made 120 hhds. weighing each about 1200 lbs. 
worth say $ 10,080. ' 

Joseph Bourgeois, on the Bayou Lafourche, 
about twenty-nine miles below Donaldson, 40 
arpents of cane, hands employed 12, quantity 
of sugar made 40 hhds. weighing each about 
1000 lbs. worth say $2800. 

P. Aubert, about 40 miles below Donaldson, 
on the Bayou Lafourche, 150 arpents of cane, 
hands employed 37, sugar made 160 hhds. 
weighing each about 1300 Ibs. worth $ 14,560. 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 14, 1827. 


Miss Livermore.—A lady of this name, recently 
from Washington, has, within a week or two past, at- 
tracted no small share of public attention in this city 
and the neighborhood. <A female preacher, professing 
to belong to no particular sect, and interfering with the 
creeds of none, travelling through the country alone, 
and delivering her testimony wherever occasion offers, 
certainly carries with her a good deal of interest, per- 


haps mystery. As usual on such occasions, crowds of 


people are drawn together—some with serious views, 
but the greater number from motives of curiosity.— 
Miss Livermore preached at Washington, and in all the 
neighboring churches, during the sitting of Congress. 
Her meetings were there numerously attended, and 
gave general satisfaction. 

She is deseribed, (for we have neither seen nor heard 
her) as interesting in her appearance, and even ‘‘ more 
than eloquent.” In her the ancient prophecy, that ‘I 
will pour out my spirit upon all flesh, and your sons 
and your daughters shall prophecy,” is emphatically 
fulfilled. 
gentlemen propose purehasing the handsome Presbyte- 
rian church in Germantown, six miles from the city, 
and giving her a regular call to preach in it. ‘This will 
certainly be a curious era in the religious history of our 
country. Miss Livermore will be the first regularly 
constituted female preacher in America. 


Portantnrory or Miss Wricat.—Miss Frances 
Wright, advantageously known in the United States as 
an English authoress of considerable talents, has recent- 
ly commenced an establishment in Tennessce, with the 
benevolent design of affording an asylum to slaves.— 
She has assigned to ten trustces, a tract of nearly nine- 
teen hundred acres of land, in perpetual trust for the 
benefit of the negro race. 

She expresses her belief, that something mere is re- 
quired at the hands of colonization societies, than the 
emancipation of the mere body of the slave. She be- 
lieves it to be equally imperative on them to inform the 
mind; to prepare them for the enjoyment of liberty, 
that they may be able to regulate their conduct in the 
new relation that would exist between them and the 
rest of their fellow-men. 

Though there is a sprinkling of pomrosrry about this 
scheme, so far, at least, as regards her naming General 
La Fayette one of the trustees, who can never be ex- 
pected to act in it, yet much good may result from it. 
Miss Wright is a literary lady. She is possessed of a 
handsome fortune, arising from the sale of her works, 
and having plenty of leisure, has benevolently de- 
termined upon this method of appropriating her time 


We have heard it intimated that a number of 


and money. 
no ordinary brightness in the literary constellation of 
the present day. She has already made herself a val- 
uable citizen of America; and her career of usefulness 
seems, also, to be progressive. 


BERNARD BARTON. 

It is known, at least it ought to be, for the fact has 
been heralded through every newspaper on the conti- 
nent, that Bernard Barton is a member of the Society 
of Friends. And this title, like the honors of an En- 
glish nobleman, has been made the caption of nearly alt 
his poems; as if Bernard Barton were the first member 
of the Socicty of Friends who ever wrote poetry !— 
Truly, it is surprising that so many Editors should have 
suffered so silly a line to appear in their papers. A 
moment’s thought would have informed them, that tal- 
ents, whether poetical or not, have not been meeted out 
with sectarian feelings, by the great giver of all human 
gifts. 

Bernard Barton has written some pretty things; ‘but 
he has written a great deal; and, as a consequenge) he 
has not always written well. Yet his volumeof fag 


tive poems was applauded by the critics, read by the 
literati, and is now almost—forgotten. Such, however, _ 


is generally the fate of Similar collections. Yet there 
is much poctical stamitia in. Barton; and like a trae bril- 
liant, he occasionally sparkles upon the public eye 
We have seen happier efforts of his pen than the fol- 
lowing. It met our observation while floating the rounds 
of our newspapers: and we transfer it to our columns, 
in the hope that, as it has already pleased many, it may 
be acceptable to our readers. 


STANZAS, 
BY BERNARD BARTON. 


Nay, tell me not, my dearest, 
Lat Time has thine eye; 
Still, still my path thou cheerest, 
As in days that are gon 
Say not thy cheek is faded 
y sorrows, cares and fears— 
That thy brow is*somewhat shaded 
By clouds of darker years. 
If Time much more had taken, 
I could forgive each theft, 
While thy heart remain’d unshaken, 
And its love for me was left. 


I, too, am somewhat older, 
Than when I met with thee; 
thoy axe acts ba 
are what should be. 
Thy own has never alter’d, 
s years have o’er me 
a love has never falter’d, 
When my brow has been o’ercast: 
Then tell me not of changes 
In cheek, or brow, or hair, 
The love such loss estranges, 
*Must be lighter far than air. 


Though morning’s early splendor 
May rapture’s thrill sary 
The vesper hour more tender, 
Sinks still deeper im the heart. 
Though Spring y with roses, 
And Summer skies are clear, 
Yet Autumn’s hand uncloses 
The rich harvest of the year. 
a Age’s wintry weather 
nspires no thought of lag» * 
In that togeths 
Hopes of Spring beyond the tomb. 


Etherial mildness, come!—Taomson. 

Tur Stasox.—Every change of the year affords ali 
the editors with which this vast continent is beset, an 
opportunity of indulging in sundry pithy paragraphs, 
something in the nature of that which the kind reader 
is now patiently undergoing. ‘These quarterly inflic+ 
tions (in which, by the way, no quarter is shewn) are 
now beginning to enliven the columns of most of the 


newspapers. Even a few stanzas, such as young poets 97 7 
are often guilty of, have been ventured in the country” 


papers; while now and then a line is taken from some 
rural poem—either Thomson, Collinsy or some other 
suitable writer, and very imposingly made the file lead-. 


er to divers cheering cogitations on the weather—pretty 


She may be justly considered a planet of ¥ 
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fe. touch after the manner of that which the writer of this 
thath placed at the head of these eogitations. Now, 
Ztoo, the woods are heard to echo with the sound of the 
es fowling piece, in the hands of some tinid urchin, waging 
ricadly warfare against ‘‘ honest cock-robin, that favor- 
; Vite game of stripling sportsmen,” as Washington Irving 
it. All nature receives an impulse—from the bud- 
dling rose bush to the——<anal boat! Yet in the midst 
5 0f this delightful season—in the full fow and bouyaney 
| ;of health and happincss—do we look round us in the 
spirit of thankfulness for the blessings which the new 
=. return of this soul-cheering season has brought? Sure- 
® . ly this should be a time for praises, as it is for rejoicing. 
m° We have copied the following beautiful pocm, as pecu- 
, liarly appropriate, from the ‘* Rural Visiter,” a paper 
, published some years since at Burlington, N. J.—It is 
from the pen of a gentleman of that place, known for 
the remarkable vigor and excellence of his prose and 
poctical effusions, It is much to be regretied that he 
> writes so seldom. 


. When I look round and sce the love, the care 
Of boundless goodness fill the smiling land— 
Existence ocean, earth, and air, 
And beauty lavish’d with exhaustless hand; 
Can I pass on ‘‘ with brute unconscious gaze?” 
Nor with one falt’ring aceent whisper praise! 
Frém those bright orbs whielethro’ the realms of space 
Pursue majestic their unvarying way— 
Down through creation, far as man may trace 
Of power almighty the sublime display. 
All that we see and feel, combine to prove 
That power is govern’d by unbounded love. 


What vivid hues the floral tribes adorn! 
What fragrance floats upon the gales of even! 
What floods of radiance gild the unfolding morn! 
And dazzling splendor gems the midnight heaven! 
What glorious scenes on every hand, impart 
A glow of transport to th’ untainted heart. 


How sweet, tho nt! man, thy tarriance here, 
If peace around thee spread her cheering rays, 

If conseience whisper in thy trembling ear, 

No tale unpleasing of departed days; 
Then smile exulting at the lapse of time 
Which wafts thee gently"to an happier clime. 


Saw’st thou the worm his humble path pursue? 
To varied dangers, doubts, and fears, a prey? 

Joy in his cup some swect ingredients threw, 

But darkness snatch’d him from the treat away. 
The poor Chrysalis in his loncly grave, 
Seem’d sinking hopeless in oblivion’s wave. 

But lo! what magic burst the dreary tomb! 

What voice angelie bids the sleeper rise! 

ile wakes, array’d in beauty’s living bloom, 

Ilis new-born plumage ting’d with rain-bow dyes; 
In vir gay floating, while the sun-beam flings 
A blaze of splendor o’er his glossy wings. 


Thy emblem this! for death must quickly hide 
T his fair ercation from thy raptur’d eye: 
Uhy fragile form, to the poor worm allied, 
old and unconscious in the grave must lic. 
- But can the shackles of the tomb control _ 
This active spirit, this aspiring soul? 
No--there are worlds in bloom immortal drest, 
Where love divine in full cffulgence glows, 
Where, safely center’d in eternal rest, 
Departed spirits of the good repose—— 
With powers enlarg’d their Maker’s works explore, 
And find ——— endless years, new cuuse to Wun 
der and adore. 


Tar Grex Cayse.—The great sensation produced 
in this city, as well as in every other part of the Union, 
having reached its height, is gradually subsiding. If 
Americans now look back with feelings of gratitude to 
Uranee, for the assistance rendered to this country in 
the day of her trials, (and who is there among us that 
does not?) surely we shall be remembered in the sup- 
plications of devoted Grecee. The prospect for that 
suffering country is believed to be cheering: yet the ac« 
counts which reach us are sa contradictory and uncer- 
tain, that but little reliance ean be placed upon them. 
‘The fund in Philadelphia now amounts to nearly twenty 
thousand dollars—collected partly in the city, and part- 
ly in the different counties. 

In speaking of this generous tender of cash and clo- 
thing, we ~~ in repesting that which has been 
passed over less notice than it deserved—that the 
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LADIES, in many places, have done themselves honor 
by their liberal contributions of money and clothing.— 
It will form a bright page in the history of American 
female generosity—adding one more to the many in- 
stances of woman being the kind and tender friend of 
suffering man; and, in the oft repeated words of the 
poet, ministering angel.” 


Mrs. Ex:zanrera Fry.—This devoted female, upon 
whom the mantle of John Howard may be said to have 
descended, still continues her labors of love to the 
wretched inmates of the English and Irish prisons.— 
She has just departed on a visit to the jails of Ireland, 
under the particular protection of the British govern- 
ment. A late English paper, in speaking of this re- 
markable woman, says—‘‘ The extraordinary and suc- 
cessful exertions of this benevolent woman in the prison 
of Newgate are well known—she has entirely reform- 
ed the female departments—turning the most vicious 
and dissipated habits to industrious results. Her influ- 


} ence and regulations even extend to the transports for 


the conveyance abroad of the convicts.” 

Since the above was in type, we learn that Mrs. Fry 
is supposed to be on her passage from England for this 
country, in company with Mrs. Opie, the novelist.— 
They are expected to arrive about the 20th of this 
month. It is presumed they come upon a religious 
visit to the different meetings of the Society of Friends, 
both belonging to that sect. 


Many of the newspapers of the present day have ris- 
en, in point of literary merit, far above the common 
level of what was the newspaper press twenty years 
ago. More labor is bestowed upon them, as the result 
of competition; and more talent is found among Edi- 
tors, since the occupation has become lucrative and re- 
spectable. The Trenton ‘*Emporium” may justly 
claim a high rank among the better sort of newspapers. 
The Editors have drawn largely upon their ample stores 
of learning and talent to make it valuable and interest- 
ing, and with singular success. We copy the following 
pocm from a late number of the Emporium: 


THE FLOWER OF FRIENDSHIP. 
Tu early youth I nursed a flower, 
sweet perfume and lovely hue, 
A favorite in my blooming bower, 
Warmed by the sun, refreshed by shower, 
Securely there it grew. 


If gladness filled my youthful breast, 
More bright its beauties shone; 

Tt seemed to hail the joyful guest, 

And by its sweet perfume, confessed 
It lived for me alone. 


When sorrow’s adverse hour was mine. 
1 sought its bloom in vain, 

No brightness on its stem could find, 

In sympathetic grief it pined, 
For triendship was its name. 

O that this gem to me so dear, 
Still blessed me with its ray, 

I saw a fearful form appear— 

In vain my interposing care, 
It bore my prize away. . 

And now, though ether flowers are near, 
Vain is their bloom for me. 

Their gay luxuriance mocks my tear, 

Than leafless shrub their tints more drear, 
Dear plant, since reft of thee. 


Oh death!—how well thou know’st to aim, 
Thy sure directed dart, 

‘Toward those whom most we love, or M—— 

With smiles of love could bless again, 


‘This desolated heart. ELLA. 
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OLD WYOMING.—When Campbell wrote his beau- 
tiful and tender poem of GertRuDE of Wxomine; when 
he painted her, and the romantic berders of the noble 
Susquehanna, in all the beauty of a poct’s imagination, 
he litle thought tlt his splendid coloring was less lux- 
uriant than that in which nature, with a lavish hand, had 
already dressed it. Indced, if he were to wander among 
the scenes which his classic pen has so finely sketched, 
he would be delightéd and confounded at the exuber- 
ance of natural beauties, and exclaim with Addison, 


How has kind Heaven adorn’d the happy land, 
_ And scattered blessings with a mento hand! 

The valley of the Susquehanna, at that point on which 
stands the town of Wilkesbarre, unites, with salubrity 
of atmosphere, an assemblage of beauties, rural and 
picturesque, seldom found within a compass so confined. 
A strip of fertile land on either side of the river, ter- 
minated by a range of lofty mountains, whose blue tops, 
rising one above another, present a bold but romantic 
outline on the distant horizon. Beneath them, flows 
the Susquchanne—not ‘unknown to song’’—whose 
distant windings may be traced far away, as they peep 
out abruptly from behind some mountain outlet. No 
wonder that to this delightful spot the wishes of the 
sagacious aborigines should have been directed. No 
wonder that the white man should have found their wig- 
wams rising up amidst the darkness of the wilderness, 
when his rapacious spirit first led him into this roman- 
tie region. Neither should we wonder that that all- 
grasping spirit which impelled, and which has consigned 
too many of their names to endless infamy, should have 
early incited them to dispessess the aboriginal proprie- 
tors of their peaccful homes: and they suceceded.— 
Many years the whites had held undisturbed possession 
of the valley of Wyoming; had ploughed its fertile fields 
unmolested; levelled the traces of its ancient inhabit- 
ants, their wigwams, and the burial places of their chiefs 
and warriors, and changed it into a flourishing settle- 
ment, when that tremendous struggle for liberty, the 
Revolutionary War, scattered over this country the fire- 
brands of rapine and bloodshed. The people were di- 
vided on the momentous question about to be deeided; 
and Whig and Tory distinctions soon became apparent. 
Those devoted to the interests of the former sought 
refuge among the surrounding tribes of Indians, whom 
they incited to a sure and deadly revenge. In the lan- 
guage of America’s great historian, Their numbers gre- 
dually increased, and their resentments sustained no di- 
minution. At their head was a Colonel John Butler, 
the cousin of Colonel Zebulon Butler, the gentleman 
who was in command in the militia of Wyoming. 

The commencement of the year had furnished news 
indicative of hostile designs on the part of the Indians; 
but as the time approached when the great blow they 
meditated was to be given, the eunning policy of increas- 
ing its effect, by lulling into security those against whom 
it was to be directed, was successfully resorted to.-— 
Several messengers came in from the hostile tribes, 
charged with assurances of their peaceful dispositions, 
and Butler himsclf, in a numerous assemblage of sav:.- 
ges, declared in their peculiar language, that he was 
about to withdraw to Detroit, ‘* his hand being too short. 
to do any thing this year.” Their designs, however. 
were penetrated; and it is said that letters were dispatch- 
ed to Congress and the General, stating the dangers 
which threatened that frontier. Their letters were un- 
fortunately intercepted by the tories of Pennsylvania. 
Meanwhile, the inhabitants, for their sceurity, took re- 
fuge in their forts. 

On the first of July, a body supposed to be nearly 
sixteen hundred strong, composed of about three hun- 
dred Indians, led by their own chiefs, and a number of 
tories, painted like Indians, under the command of Col- 
onel John Butler, broke into the Wyoming settlement, 
and obtained easy possession of one of the two upper 
forts, which being garrisoned, as is alledged, chiefly by 
conecaled tories, was delivered up without opposition— 
the other was taken. 


The two principal forts, Kingston and Wilkesbarre, . 


were near each other, on opposite sides of the river.— 
Colonel Zebulon Butler marched into Kingston with 
the greatest part of the armed force of the country, and 
a number of women and children took refuge in the 
same plaee. After rejecting a summons to surrender, 
he proposed a parley, and a'place at some distance from 
the fort was agreed on for a meeting of the chiefs. He 
marched out with four hundred men to the place ap- 
pointed, where no person was found on the part of the 
enemy; but at a sti greater distance from the fort, at 
the foot of a mountain, a flag was exhibited, which re- 
tired as he approached, as if apprehensive of danger 
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from the armies. Colonel Butler continued to advance 
until he found himself almost enveloped by the enemy, 
who ran and fired on him; notwithstanding the effect to 
be expected from such circumstances, his troops dis- 
played such a degree of firmness, and acquitted them- 
selves with so much resolution, that the advantage was 
rather on their side; when a soldier, either through 
treachery or cowardice, eried out ‘the Colonel has or- 
dered a retreat.”” Immediately confusion was succeed- 
ed by a total rout. The troops fled towards the river, 
which they endeavored to pass, in order to enter fort 
Wilkesbarre; the enemy pursued “ with the fury of 
devils,” and of the four hundred who had marched out 
on this unfortunate parley, only about twenty escaped. 
Fort Kingston wasgmmediately invested, and to inerease 
the terror of the garrison, and impress on them the hor- 
rors of their situation, the green and bleeding scalps of 
their murdered countrymen were sent in for their in- 
spection. 

Colonel Zebulon Butler having withdrawn himself 
and family down the river, Colonel Dennison, the com- 
manding officer, went out with a flag to enquire of the 
officer commanding the besiegers, what terms would be 
allowed the garrison on surrendering the fort? uniting 
to Spartan brevity, more than cannibal ferocity, this tu- 
tored savage answered in two words, ‘‘ The hatchet.” 
Having lost great part of his garrison, being unable to 
hold out longer, and not supposing it possible that the 
unresisting could be coolly and deliberately massacred, 
Colonel Dennison surrendered at discretion. He mis- 
understood the character of those into whose hands he 
had fallen. The threat of Butler was executed with 
scrupulous punctuality. After selecting a few prison- 
ers, the great body of the people in the fort were en- 
closed in the houses, fire was applied to them, and they 
were consumed together. 

Butler then passed over to Wilkesbarre, which was 
surrendered without resistance. This effort to molify 
the revengeful fury which governed him was unavailing. 
The continental soldiers, amounting to about seventy, 
were hacked to pieces. The remaining men, with the 
women and children, shared the fate of their brethren 
in Kingston, they perished in the flames. All show of 
resistance was now terminated, but the ruin contempla- 
ted was not yet complete. Near three thousand per- 
sons had escaped—fiying without money, clothes or 
f{20d, they suught for safety in the interior country. To 
prevent their returning, every thing remaining behind 
them was doomed to destruction. Fire and the sword 
were alternately applied; and all the houses and im- 
provements which the labor of years had provided, as 
well as every living animal which could be found, were 
destroyed. The settlements of the tories alohe were 
preserved. They appeared, says Mr. Gordon, as Isl- 
nds in the midst of surrounding ruin. 

Some peculiar instanees of barbarity have been rela- 
ted in the details given of this expedition, at which Mu- 
man nature recoils. Parents were murdered by their 
children, and brothers and sisters fell by the hands of 
trothers. Of such crimes are we capable, when the 
torch of civil discord is once lighted among us, and all 
the endearing social ties which swecten life, are made 
to yield to political fury! 

‘Lhe ineursions of irvregulars may be often repeated, 
but are seldom of long duration. ‘The invaders of Wy- 
oming withdrew from the country they had laid waste, 
hefore the arrival of the continental troops which were 
detached to mect them. 

Even at this distant day, there remains a few survi- 
yors of this awful and heart-rending visitation. A few 
who went out with Colonel Zebulon Butler to meet the 
deccitful flag of truee, and who escaped, still repeat the 
harrowing events of that terrible catastrophe. Their 
relations of it should be preserved; for the time will 
soon arrive when the departing worthies of those iron 
times will be no more among us. One by one they de- 


® part, leaving those who survive, a bright, and almost sa- 


ered charge for their descendants to coasole and cherish. 


Very few people, properly speaking, live 
at present, but are providing to live another 
time. 
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CHAMELION.—One of these, to us ‘scarce 
and curious animals, from Malaga, is now ex- 
hibiting @live at the Philadelphia Museum. 
The manner in which it takes up its food on 
the end of its singularly long tongue, cannot 
but excite admiration, as will indeed the whole 
appearance of the creature. Nothing, how- 
ever, so entirely arrested our attention, or to 
us seemed so remarkable, as its eyes. They 
are large for the size of the animal, and round 
as balls, save only, that on that point of the 
ball which would be nearest to the spectator, 
standing in front and the eye quiescent iff its 
natural position, projects a little from the cir- 
cumference of the ball, and has inserted, as it 
would seem, into it, an eye, like that of a very 
small doll, which, when exposed, is dark and 
brilliant. When covered by the eye-lids, the 
ball is the same colour as the rest of the ani- 
mal, which is something of a light bronze. 
These balls the animal moves with wonder- 
ful facility, and, if it pleases, directs the point 
of sight of each eye in opposite directions. 
Their motion gives the idea that they move 
on a pivot in the interior of the head. It isa 
great natural curiosity. The tail is long and 
appears like a dusky brass rod.— Dem. Pres. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Carey & Lea, of this city, have 
prepared an American edition, in two vo- 
lumes, octavo, of the “Tales of a Voyager to 
the Arctic Ocean,” a new British medley of 
fiction and truth, so well devised and engag- 
ingly executed, that it has become at once 

opular at home, and can hardly fail to be so 
in the United States. 

They are also about to publish a work from 
the pen of Alexander Everett, Esq. Minister 
of the United States at Madrid, and which 


bears the title—* America, or a general sur-" 


vey of the Political Situation of the several 
Powers of the Western Continent,” with con- 
jectures on their Future Prospects. 


Mr. Audabon, who has devoted 22 years of 
his life to the study of Natural History of the 
Birds of North America, is about to publish 
the result of this immense undertaking. 

During the greater part of that long period, 
he lived principally, and nearly alone, in the 
woods and wilds of the New World, drawing, 
describing, dissecting, and studying the ap- 
pearances, habits and manners of the feather- 
ed creation. ‘The work will appear in occa- 
sional numbers, with five beautiful engravings 
in each. 


Mr. Eugene Cummiskey, book-seller of this 
city, has undertaken an American edition in 
octavo, of Dr. John Lingard’s History of Eng- 
land, and has issued the first volume of that 
edition. 


PLaGaRiIsmM.—A new and long promised 
opera, by a Mr. Wallace, called Anglishmen 
in India, has lately been brought out at Drury 
Lane with much eclat. The critics, however, 
have detected it as a plagarism from an old 
opera, called Love in the Last, and from a 
story of Marmontel, which has been dramat- 
ized long ago. Many alterations have been 
made, however, and the piece has some excel- 
lent hits, and abounds with ludicrous, humor- 
ous, and bewildering incidents. 


A Latin Treatise upon Agriculture, written 
with remarkable purity of style, and interest- 
ing as to its subjects, has lately been discover- 
ed in the Royal Academy at Naples. It is to 
be printed. 


New Historicat Work.—A work was an- 
nounced for publication in London, on the 12th 


of February, entitled “The the 
Rise and Progress of nited States of 


North America, till the British Revolution of 
1688. By James Grahame, Esq.” I execu-' 
ted with sufficient accuracyand ability, it,will 
be a valuable accession to our historical lite- 
rature, as supplying, if not exactly a Hiatus in) 
history, at least a distinct work upon a dark 
passage. 
STRANGE Rhea, 
and Samuel Atkinson, have recently associa- 
ted themselves as Editors of the Weekly Mes- 
senger, a paper published in Russelville, Ky. 
and to satisfy their patrons generally, in the 
present state of the presidental canvass, one 


the other of Mr. Adams! 
Samuel L. Knapp, recently of Boston, is said 


nal, at Washington City, in place of Mr. Agg, 
who has conducted the paper since the last 
electicn of President. 
FEMALE INGENUITY.—We were a few days 
since, says a Carolina paper, shown a “gar- 
ment without a seam,”—it was a cotton shirt, 


formed double collar, regular gathering about 
the neck and wristbands, button holes woven 
in the bosom and wristbands, with.an appear 
ance of gussets under the arms, straps on the 
shoulders, &c. and, in fine, as complete, in all 
its parts, as the best made shirts—with not a 
single seam in it! The only parts about it that 
are not woven, are the buttons, which are made 
of linen thread, but are woven to the garment. 
This specimen of laadable ingenuity and in- 
dustry, is the production of Miss Elitha Sher- 
rill, who resides on the Lincoln side of the Ca- 
tawba, above Beatie’s ford. It is the second 
or third she has made, has it in view to 
attempt the weaving of some other garment. 


“She has finished her education,” said my 
friend. Finished her education! said I—just 
as though a young lady’s education wasastock- 
ing, or rather a bonnet, and now it was to be 
placed in the band box, to be displayed to vis- 
Itors, and worn only on set occasions. Mr. 
Editor, I protest the doing up and finishing off 
a young lady’s education with her teens—just 
at that time when she begins, if she ever does 
begin, to THINK. A young man has just ac- 
quired at one-and-twenty, the elements of ed- 
ucation, and is prepared to study advantageous- 
ly according to his own discretion; but a young 
lady has done—finished—the circle of her sci- 
ence is complete; and she is ready for any sta- 
tion in life, that may be thrown in her way.— 
Now, why, in the name of common sense, may 
not a woman THINK? and if she may think, why 
may she not study ; and acquire profitable food 
for thought? 

There is a lady, of whom I have some 
knowledge, that “finished her education,” by 
leaving peculiarly good advantages at an early 
age. She is now a wife and mother of six 
children. She plays well upon the piano— 
sings sweetly—dances elegantly—is very po- 
lite, &c.—but her husband must, and actually 
does, put all the children to’ bed, takes 
care of them through the night; and as to her 
table—the bread is execrable, to one who has 
visited his grand-mother’s pantry: and her 
coffee—O ! her coffee! it would cost her head, 
if the very scent of it reached the Grand 
} Turk’s palace—and yet the lady has a “fin- 
ished education.” : 


SENTIMENT. 
The dark weed ie ee our desolate home, 
Like a death-pall w 

And it seems as it whispered im sigh 
All the tale of the woes that have planted it there, 
The chill drop that falls from its cold edlammy wreath— 


is declared to be a friend of Gen. Jackson, and . 


to be engaged, as editor of the National Jour- . 


woven complete in all its parts, with a well- . 


wat 


How deep it hath worn in the stone underneath! : 

So the one careless thought that these ruins ampart, a 

With the of despair, hath sunk in my heart. 
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The following picture of an industrious mo- 
ther, struggling with misfortune, but support- 
ed by the consolations of religion, and the sat- 
isfaction of a well-spent life, is drawn by Du- 
gald Stewart; of whom it has been said, that 
“he would have taken his oo among the 
first poets of the age, had he not chosen to 
have become its first philosopher.” 
LINES ON AN UNFORTUNATE LADY. 
lingering struggle of misfortune past, 

U unknown, with step 
life's bleak wilds and fortune’s darkest-shade, 
Nor courted fame to lend one friendly ray 
To gild the darkening horrors of the way. 
When fired by hope, or eager for applause, 
‘The hero suffers in a public cause, 
Unfelt, unheeded, falls misfortune’s dart, 
And fame’s sweet echoes cheer the drooping heart: 
‘The patriot’s toils immortal laurels 
And death itself is envied in the field. 
Hers was the humbler yet severer fate 
‘To pine unnoticed in a private state; ’ 
Hers were the sufferings which no laurels bring— 
‘The generous labors whic h no muses sing, 
‘The cares that haunt the t and the wife, 
And the still sorrows of domestic life. 
What, though no pageant o’er her humble earth 
Proclaim the empty honors of her birth! ‘ 
‘What, though around no red columns rise, 
No verse record the conquest of her eyes! 
¥et here shall flow the poor’s unbidden tear, 
And feeble age shall shed his blessings here. 
Here shall the virtues which her soul possessed, 
With sweet remembrance sooth a husband’s breast; 
And here in silent grief shall oft repair 
The helpless objects of her latest care, 
. Recall her w their adverse fate bemoan— 

And in a mother’s fate forget their own. 


HUMOROUS. 


Prithee, Poins, lend me thy hand 
To laugh a little. 


THE REV. S. WESLEY. 


Mr. Wesley had a clerk, who believed the 
rector, his master, to be the greatest man in 
the parish, if not in the county; and himself 
to be the next to him in worth and import- 
ance. He had the advantage and privilege of 
wearing out Mr. Wesley’s cast-off clothes and 
wigs, for the latter of which his head was far 
too small. The rector finding him particular- 
ly vain of one of these canonical substitutes 
for hair which he had lately received, formed 
the design to mortify him in the Fc gace of 
that congregation before which John wished 
to appear in every respect what he thought 
himself. One morning before church time 
Mr. W. said, go John, I shall preach on a par- 
ticular subject to-day; and shall choose my 
own psalm, of which I shall give the first 
line, and you shall proceed as usual.” John 
was pleased—and service went forward as it 
‘was wont to do till they came to the singing, 
when Mr. W. gave out the following line :— 
“Like to an owl in ivy bush.” 
This was sung—and the following line, John 
peepingout of the huge canonical wig, in which 
is was half lost, gave out with an audi- 
ble voice and appropriate connecting twang— 


“That rueful thing am I!” 


The whole congregation, struck with John’s 
appearance, saw and felt the similitude and 
burst out into laughter. The rector was plea- 
sed; for John was mortified, and his self-con- 
ceit humbled. This is the same man, who, 
when King William returned to London after 
some of his expeditions, gave out in Hepworth 
church—Let us sing to the praise and glory 
of God, a hymn of my own composing :— 
“ King William is come home, come home, 
> King William home is come; ; 
Therefore er let us sing 
The ’s call’d Te Dum.” 


From Mrs. Colvin’s Weekly Messenger. 
LINES 


FROM AN OLD ADMIRER, TO 4 YOUNG BEAUTY. 
Why is it said by Fame’s false tongue 
That I’m too old and you too young— 
For Hymen’s torch and Cupid’s dart 
That mate fond pairs that never part?— 
If I like you and you like me 
What signifies what age we be? 
The perfect likeness which endears 
Is traced to mutual hopes and fears; 
To sympathies that two control— 
Through feasted sense and feasted soul: 
If I like you and you like me 
What signifies what age we be? 
Love, when his warmth imparts new powers, 
Couples ripe fruits with opening flowers; 
In genial regions these combine— 
Like citron tree or richer pine: 
If I like you and you like me 
What signifies what age we be? 
Who knows how long our primal Sire 
Fed by young hope and fond desire 
To full ripe years, in Eden grew 
Ere budding Eve taught age to woo? 
If I love you and you love me 
What signifies what age we be? 
Cupid to both his shafts did lend— 
~ Made her a bride and him her friend— 
And when one passion thrill’d the two— 
Did Eve enquire—‘ how old are you?’ 
If I like you and you like me 
What signifies what age we be? 
Cupid himself (all fine Bards know) 
Was born four thousand years ago; 
No matter, still with quiver hung 
The god is ever fresh and young. 
If I like you and you like me 
What signifies what age we be? 
The Graces too are just as old— 
And yours were of immortal mould— 
If grace, like intellect sublime, 
Might mock the withering touch of time! 
If I like you and you like me 
What signifies what age we be? 


AN EQUAL COUPLE. 
*Tis odd this pair can ne’er agree, 
Although so egwail in their lives: 
The very worst of husbands he, 
And she the very worst of wives. 


USE OF LETTERS. 
A school-master wrote to a lady, 
“How comes it, this delightful weather, 
That U and I can’t dine together?” 
She answered— 
“My worthy friend, it cannot be— 
U cannot come till after T.” 
Hook being told of the marriage of a poli- 
tical opponent’a few weeks since, exclaimed, 
“T am very glad to hear it.” Then suddenly 
added, with a feeling of compassionate for- 
giveness, “And yet I don’t see why I should 
be, poor fellow, for he never did me much 
harm.” 


~ 


+ 


A counsellor was one day asked by a Judge 
why he was yng in employed in knavish caus- 
es? “Why, my lord,” said the counsellor, “I 
have been so much in the habit of losing good 
causes, that I think I had better undertake 
bad ones.” 


The Journal de Versailles announces that 
the representation of the Universal Deluge 
has been put off on account of rainy weather! 


The following is a literal copy of a recom- 
mendation brought to a gentleman of New- 
York by his cook: 


New-York, February 20. 
I have knowne this girl gon on two year and 


j 


know her to be uprite in dusteris onest girl 
Polly Smith, 


VARIETY. 


Here, ha thou may’st spy, and sieze for 
Some straggler of the deal world. 


rom every flower and shrub she meets, 

So, what from various books I drew, 

I give, though not the whole as new. 

It is not vainly my design 

To publish others’ thoughts as mine, 

But profitably employ my ink 

To make my readers learn to think. 

Amply rewarded for my pains, 

So my collection entertains. 

ReAson.—Reason I call the faculty of com- 

paring ideas, of finding the mutual relations of 
things, and from thence inferring just conse- 
quences. 


It is as offensive to speak wit in a fool’s 
company, as it would be ill manners to whis- 
per in it: he is displeased at both for the same 
reason, because he is ignorant of what is said. 

Dest.—Upon Czsar’s going to Spain, he had 
engaged Crassus to stand bound for him to his 
creditors, who were clamorous and trouble- 
some, as far as two hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. So much did he want to be worth 
nothing, us he merrily said of himself. 


Happiness.—I see only one happiness be- 
yond standing in need of nobody ; which is that 
of doing good to every body. 


Law anpD Purysic.—It is a maxim that Law 
and Physic should only be made use of for ne- 
cessity. 

Cre.isacy.—To live without feeling or ex- 
citing 2 athy, to be fortunate without add- 
ing to the felicity of others, or afflicted with- 
out tasting the balm of pity, is a state more 
gloomy than solitude; it is not retreat but ex- 
clusion from mankind. Marriage has many 
pains, but celibacy few pleasures. 


Hurry and cunning are the two apprentices 
of despatch and skill, but neither of them ev- 
er learn their master’s trade. 


He who in the same given time can produce 
more than many others, has vigor; who can 
produce more and better, has ta/enis; who 
can produce what none else can, has genius. 


Monety.—Nod man will take counsel, but ev- 
ery man will take money, therefore moncy is 
better than counsel. 


Actions.—The actions of men are like the 
index of a book; they point out what is most 
remarkable in them. 


Our understandings are apt to be hurried 
orf by the first heats, which, if not restrained 
in time, do not give us Icave to Jook back till 
it is too late. 


Wirt.—All true wit has weight; for wit is 
an apt and strong expression of a thing, such 
as strikes our understanding truly and lively. 


LIBERALITY consists not so much in giving 
a great deal as in giving seasonably. 

GeEnTiLity.—If gentility be a virtue, who- 
ever is not virtuous loscs his title, and if’ ’tis 
not a virtue “tis a trifle. 


Seneca says there is no difference between 
possessing a thing and not desiring-it. 


ETERNITY.—The most momentous concern 
of man is the state he shall enter upon after 
this short and transitory life is ended, and in 
proportion as Eternity is of greater import- 
ance than time, so ought men to be solicitous 
upon what grounds their expectations with re- 
gard to that durable state are built, and upon 
what assurances stand their hopes or fears. 

A letter-box for the Artet is established at No. 71, 
Market-st. through which communications exclusively 
of a literary nature, and subscriptions, will be received, 
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~ Asa tribute due to the merit aud usefulness of 
Dr, B. Burton, a man of color, who lives at 
No. 199 South Fourth street, the fourth door be- 


low Lombard street, Philadelphia, I cannot for- 
bear communicating, for the benefit of others, the 


dvantages I and my family have received thro’ 


his. skili and judgnient as a physician, by a state- 
ment of the following facts:— 

In the year 1810, I received an injury which: 
produced a violent pain in my breast and stomach, 
Compelling me to retire from business for a con- 

_siderable time; medical assistance and remedies 
. Were resorted to without the desired effect. 1 
labored under this complaint for thirteen years, 
at the expiration of which time I was attacked 
with that distressing disease called Dyspepsia, 
or Indigestion, in its severest form. Great indeed 
were my sufferings; my strength and flesh so ¢e- 
duged as gave rise toa beliefthat I was ina 
confirmed consumption. In this desponding sit- 


sume my business in perfect health, nor has a 
single symptom ever returned. ‘Thus was a dis- 
ease of sixteen years standing effectually cured 
in a fow weeks by Dr. Burton. I lived at that 
time near the Doctor’s office; and when able of 
afine day, would call on him, where I had an op- 
pertunity of witnessing maoy of his wonderfu! 
cufes; and meeting there his patieuts, whose 
statements of their own cures greatly increased 
my confidence in him. One of the several cases 
related to me, was that of Mrs. Mary Steel, afili 
ted with the galloping consumption; who 
been entirely given up by two physicians, as in- 
curable. The patient had lost the use of he: 
limbs, and wasalmost insensible when Dr.Burton 
was called in; but so effectual were his remedies 
applied, that within a few weeks from the time 
he commenced Visiting her, she rode to German 

town, and returned in about two weeks, when 
she was capable of attending to her business as 
usual without feeling the least inconvenience f:om 
the disease. 

Another case of John Brown, in Queen street. 
afflicted with the dead palsy, not only relieved. 
but effectually cured in the short space of five 
wecks, by Dr. Burton. 

Another case ef a female who had been for 
eleven months entirely deprived of the use of her 
right arm and haad, in consequence of rhuma- 
tism, so much so, that she was not able (o Move 
‘even her fingers; she was so far relieved in about 
two weeks, by Dr. Burton, as to be able to use 
_ her needle. 

On the 19th of April, 1827, my wife was la- 
boring under jaundice, her eyes and skin were 
of a bright yellow, a pain in her side, back, and 
head, a sick stomach and loss of appetite; this 
was her situation on Thursday evening, at 9 
o’clock, when Dr. Burton commenced his course 
of remedies, and so efficacious were they, that the 
next day, (Friday afternoon,) the disease was so 
entirely removed, that she was again pursuing ber 
domestic eccupations as usual. Her skin has 
resumed its usual ‘color, and she has been thus 
speedily-cured. 

I was present when Dr. Charles Caldwell, le: 
of Philadelphia, now Professor of Transylvan 
University, in Lexington, Kentucky, examines 
many of Dr. Burton’s patients, ard heard their 
accounts of the various diseases they had been 
afflicted with, and the ¢ures he had performed; 
added to which, I have accompanied Mr. Joseph 
Butler, to visit many respectable families which 
Dr. Burton had attended, who bestowed on him 
the highest praise as a skilful, benevvolent, and 
attentive physician. 

Ta consOquénec of having heard that Dr. Bur- 
ton had mever read medicine, 1 was induced to 


call on Dr. Caldwell, who was then in the city. 
for information on this point; who, after receiv- 
ing me very politely, assured me he would answer 
me very satisfactorily in writing, and that I might 
make what use of it I pleased. The next day I 
received the following letter, which will silence 
all doubts, and give the public an opportunity to 
judge for themselves, as I now venture to publish 
it for their benefit, and as a tribute of justice due 
to Dr. Burton. 

Any farther information relative to th 
casescan be obtained on application to 

WHITTEN BONSALL, No. 121, Queen st. 
THE FOLLOWING IS DR. CALDWELL’S REPLY 

TO WHITTEN BONSALL. 
Philadelphia, April 25, 1827. 

Dear S1r,—Conformably to your request, 
when you called upon me for that purpose, Ican 
have No objection to state to you with frankness, 
what I know of the native capacity, and general 
standing and character of Dr. Belfast Burton. 
of Philadelphia, a man of color; and what my 
opinion of his skill and attainments in medicine, 
and his success as a praCtitioner. 

Ashe resided with me more than twenty years, 
you will easily be persuaded that my opportu- 
aities of knowing him have not been very lim- 
ited. In the spring of the year 1798, Belfast, now 
Dr. Burton, who was bore a slave in the state of 
Delaware, and there purchased and manumitted 
by a respected and deceased friend, was then 
bound to me as an indeuted servant, for the term 
of seven years to be free at the expiration of that 
time; although in this capacity, he discharged 
his duties with marked fidelity and satisfactoiy 
effect, [ soon perceived that he was not in the 
sphere for which nature had designed him; he 
was formed, as his whole character and deport- 
ment Convinced me, for higher destinies. There 


° above 


a at that time in the city of Philadelphia, no 


physician of African descent. Burton was not 
long in my service, before I] became persuaded, 
that he possessed some rare qualities for that 
profession, I found him persevering in his thirst 
for knowledge, devoted to observation, and gifted 
with sagacity and sound judgment. Added to 
this, nature had bestowed on him that honesty 
and rectitude of purpose, and those sympathies 
and virtues of the heart, which are so well calcu- 
iated,to increase the usefulness of a practitioner 
of m@dicine. I therefore, secretly resolved, that 
at a proper period, I would instruct him in the 
profession which I myself pursued. 

This resolution I at length commuuicated to 
him, but at the same time gave him fully to nn- 
derstand, that before commencing the study of 
medicine, he‘must be provided with certain ele- 
mentary attainments, to qualify him to do credit 
to himself, the profession, and justice to those 
who might entrust him with the care of their 
health. To effect this, and also to reward him for 
his fidelity, I gave him two years of his time, 
which he assiduously devoted to attend- ance 
on school, under the tuition of enlightened and 
judicious teachers, both French and English 
From this period, a wish to acquire the knowledge 
of letters became in him a passion. In conse- 
quence of this, from a bare acquaintance with 
the English alphabet, which, if rightly recollect- 
ed, was the only literary attainment he posses- 
sed, when he entered my service; he became 
in a short time, and with unusual facility, a very 
good reader; the writer of a legible hand, ready 
‘aod accurate in the use of figures; the faculty of 
' -gvabers being one of his strongest natural pow- 
ers, and sueh acorrect knowledge of the French 
language, as enabled him to teach it to others, 
and to speak itso fluently and accurately as to 
be often taken for a Frenchman. At the expi- 
ration of this time, believing him to be qualified 
for the attainment of medical knowledge, I su- 
mendered to him his indenture, on the express 
condition, that he should commence immediately 
the study of medicine, and devote to it faithful- 
ly and intensely his time and powers. 

It need scarcely be added, that his improve- 


ment was rapid. Anxious to attend the medic 
lectures in the school of Philadelphia, the re- 
quisite means for that purpose were provided, but 
for reasons which to me were never satisfactory, 

such obstacles were thiown in his way as final- 
ly defeated his laudable intentions. At this evént 
he was so mortified as to meditate for a time, the 
abandonment of his profession, apprehensive that 
he would be unable to attain the summit of his 
wishes. But on further reflection, be discarded 
this resolution, and entered» at length, on the 
practice of medicine, after having completed they, 
nsual period of pupilage. 
since ceased to be a servant, he continued to re- 
side in my family, retaining his obliging disposi- 
tion, and rendering me many important kind- 
nesses, In his attentioa to his patients, Burton 
was devoted in a degree, that might well be cal- 
‘ed exemplary. Acting in the capacity of both 
physician and nurse, as circumstances required, 
he cheerfully sacrificed to them his time and his 
repose. It is natural, therefore, that he should, as 
he certainly did, have :endered them great servi- 
ces, & become a distinguished favorite with them. 
Thus prosperously did things go on under my 
own Observation, until October, 1819, when I 
left Philadelphia to reside in Lexington, nor have 
[any reason to believe that they changed after. 
wards, except for the better, as every report that 
reached me gave me the gratifying intelligence, 
that he who bad been first my faithful servant, 
and afterwards my attentive pupil in medicine, 
was extending his usefullness and rising in repu- 
taffon. As respects particular instances of Bur- 
ton’s success in practice, those Whom he has ben- 
efitted can give much more authentic and valua- 
ble information than I can, nor do they hesitate 
to speak with freedom and decision. With not 
a few of his patients have I conversed, examining 
them with what I considered the requisite clese- 
ness and severity, and I confess the cures detailed 
to me were certainly very extraordinary. Yet, 
if I were to refuse credit to the reports made to 
me by them, I must, in like maoner, in all other 
cases that appear extraordinary, disclaim my re- 
liance on human testimony. Many of these indi- 
viduals were highly respectable and ‘thé declara- 
tions they made were solemn and earnest. 
The general amount of their statements were, 
that under the treatment prescribed by Burton, 
they had recovered with a rapidity that astonished 
themselves, from complaints that had long bafiled 
the skill of other respectable physicians. In the 
cases of some patients, I learnt that the vapor 
bath had been applied with the happiest effects. 
In many diseases; that remedy when skillfully di- 
rected and pushed to the necessary extent, beeds 
no commendation. Its influence is known to be 
salutary and powerful. Certain other modes of 
practice and remedies which he employs, his pa- 
tients represent as exceedingly prompt and bene- 
ficial in their effects. Inthe favorable opinion 
Lentertained of Burton’s integrity and genera) 
character, I am not alone. To say nothing of the 
high estimation in which he is held by man 
his American acquaintance, permit me, for a Bs | 
ment, to call your attention to the impression 
he has made on distinguished foreigners. In the 
year 1824, he visited Hayti, where he: passed 
eleven months, making an extensive tour through 
that island; his flattering reception by the presi- 
dent, the high officers, and the people, in gener- 
al, the favorable light in which they all viewed 
him, I refer youto a number of letters in his pos- 
session. In conclusiou, I feel authorised to state, 
from > long and intimate acquaintance with him 
my belief that Dr. Burton possesses many virtues 
and an excellent understanding; that he does 
credit to the race to which he belongs, and is well 
qualified to be useful to mankind in general. 
Accept I entreat of you, an assurance of the 
sentiments of high and sincere regard with 
which I have the honor to be, dear sir, 
your very respectful and obedient ser- 
vant, 


CHARLES CALDWELL, M. D. 


Although he had long . & 
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uation, the fame of Dr. Burton reached me, and 
I placed myself under his care in July, 1826 
. The dyspepsia, for the last years forming my 
greatest afiliction; Dr. Burton to the astonish- 
3 ment dnd satisfaction of my friends and myself, 
q a vey (80 radically removed all my disease in less than oe 
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